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Absenteeism in Ireland, evil of, 524. 
Adams, Mr. J. C., begins investigations re- | 
garding the irregularities of Uranus, 212, 


213—makes known the result of his la- | 


bours to Professor Challis and Mr. Airy, | 


214-216—Mr. Airy’s injustice towards | 
226—he took the most useful | 


him, 225, 
mode of publishing his discovery, 234— 
arguments in favour of his priority of dis- 
covery, 235-244—local honours will not 


make up for the injury done te him, 246, | 
Private | 


Adams, Rev. Thomas, his “ 
Thoughts,” 325. 

Agrarian Outrages in Ireland, 505. 

Aguara guazu, 38—See Dogs. 

Airy, Mr., discourages Mr. Hussey and | 
Eugene Bouvard from their attempts to 
seek for a New Planet, 210-212—his re- 


ply to Mr. Adams, 216—his reception of | 


Le Verrier’s communication, 224—his un- | 


just decision in favour of Le Verrier’s 
claims, 225, 226. 


America, North, Dogs and Wolves of, 36— | 


See Dogs. 
America, South, Dogs of, 38, See Dogs. 
Arago, M., gives a name to the New Planet, | 
228—his zeal in urging Le Verrier’s | 
claims as the discoverer, 229. 


B 

Ballykilcline, dealings ‘of the occupants of 
the Crown Lands at, curiously illustra- 
tive of the state of the farmers and 
peasantry of Ireland, 528. 

Barrington, Sir M.,—his testimony as to the | 
causes of the outrages in Ireland, 522, | 
523. 

Berridge, Rev. John, his peculiar style of | 
Preaching, 323, 324. 

Bible, inspiration ‘of, 359, See De Wette. 

Biot, M., his decision against the claims of 
Mr. Adams as the discoverer of the New 
Planet, 230—his opinions as to the prio- 
rity of publication, 237. 

Brief Statement of the aggression of the 
French in the Island of Tahiti, &c., 137. 


Bouvard, Eugene, corresponds with Mr. 
Airy concerning the discrepancies of Ur- 
anus, 2) 1, 212. 

| Buffon, his theory of the Origin of Dogs, 33. 

Burton, John Hill, superiority of his to 
other Jacobite histori ies, 108, 109—Life 
and Correspondence of David ‘Hume, 539. 


Cc 
, Canton, 395, 396, See China. 
| Car y, Rev. Henry Francis, unfavourable re- 
ception of his translation of Dante, 291— 
his acquaintance with Coleridge, 291, 292 
| —his death and character, 293, 294. 
, Challis, Professor, Mr. Adams acquaints him 
| with his discovery of the New Planet, 
214—his early inactivity in making use 
| of Mr. Adams’ observations, 222—zeal 
| and diligence he afterwards displayed,223. 
| Chalmers, Rev. Dr.—birth and youthful 
studies, 561 — Ministry at Cavers and 
Kilmany, 562—characteristics of his two 
Professor=hips, 564—the convocation and 
the disruption, 566—his idea of Christi- 
anity, peculiarities of his imagination, 
| 568—boldness and success of his schemes 
of beneficence, 570—systematic strength 
and textual freedom of his sermons, 573. 
| China, exclusive nature of Chinese Gov ern- 
ment, 388, 389—population 389, 390— 
Mandarins, 391, 392—administration of 
justice, 392, 393—beggars, 393, 394— 
Canton, 395, 396—Foo-chow, Ning-po, 
and Shang-hai, 396-398—commercial im- 
portance of Chusan, 398, 399—Hong- 
Kong, 399—agriculture, 400, 401—culti- 
vation of Rice, 401, 402—Cotton planta- 
tions, 402, 403—Tea shrub, 404, 4¢5— 
religious sects amongst the Chinese, 405, 
406—Budh and Confucius, 407—Chinese 
guarantees, 408—infanticide and opium 
smoking, 409, 410—the opium trade, 4] 1 
—a Mandarin’s dinner table, 412, 413— 
observation of New-Year’s Day, 414-416 
—filial piety, 417—China an inviting field 
for Missionary labour, 418—notices of 
the Medical Missions, 419, 
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Chusan, commercial importance of, 398, 399. 

Claudet, M. A.,—his recent improvements 
on the Daguerreotype, 487. 

Clerk, Mr. G. R.,—Political Agent on the 
Sutledge, 437. 

Confucius, 405, See China, 

Copley Medal, unjust adjudications of, 231, 

32 


Cotton, cultivation of 402, 403. 
Corn, exports of, 284. 
Cousin, Victor, his historical Cycles, 11. 


D 
Daguerre and Daguerreotype. See Photo- 
graphy. 
Davy, Sir Humphry, — his approximation 
to the discovery of Photography, 467. 
De Wette’s introduction, 355—the Modern 
Theology of Germany, 355—necessity for 
a sound Christian literature, 356—Mr. 
Parker’s translations, 357, 358—De Wet- 
te, 358—his fundamental maxim, 359— 
the Bible classed with Homer, &c. 360— 
its inspiration proved from internal evi- 
dence, 360, 361—economy of Divine in- 
terpositions, 361—Divine interpositions 
distinguished from fictitious miracles, 362 
—modification of the miraculous economy, 
363—essential points of difference be- 
tween the Mosaic and Mythic records, 
363, 364—the Mythic and the Hebrew 
idea of God, 365—the Hebrew theocracy, 
366—defect of the Bible literature of 
Germany, 367. 
Dickens, Charles, review of his works, 114- 
117. 
Distilleries, stoppage of, and amount of grain 
consumed in, 261-263—stoppage of, 283. 
Dogs, natural history and origin of, 29— 
man’s power over the brute creation, 29, 
30—ferocity of wolves, 30—capability of 
domestication of wild animals, 31—man’s 
share of the work of domestication, 32— 
Pointer dog, its natural instinct, 32— 
extract from Mr. Swainson, 32—Shep- 
herds’ Dogs asserted by Buffon to be the 
nearest to the original species, 33—sup- 
posed origin of dogs from wolves, 34, 35 
—resemblance between the dogs and 
wolves of North America, 36—colour of 
wolves, 37—dogs of South America, 38, 
39—barking unnatural to dogs, 38, 39— 
dogs of the Falkland Islands, 39, 40— 
Eastern dogs, their supposed origin, 40— 
habits of, 41 —Hydrophobia in the East, 
41—Jackals in the East, 42—red dogs of 
Asia, 43—Buansa dogs of Nepaul, 43, 44 
—wild dog of Beloochistan, 44—Indian 
Dholes, 44, 45—Pariah dogs of India, 45, 
46—Pariah dogs of Egypt, 46—Dinghs of 
New Holland, 47, 48—various origin of 
dogs, and influence of accidental cireum- 
stances in producing different varieties, 
49—dogs an exception to the physiologi- 
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hybrid animals, 50—proofs of the early 
subjugation of the dog, 51—its treatment 
by Jews, Mohammedans, and Hindoos, 
51, 52—disinterestedness of its attacli- 
ment to men, 52, 53—instances of its 
fidelity, 53, 54, 

Doubleday, Mr., his merits as a historian not 
yet established, 337—cause assigned by 
him for the Revolution of 1688, 338—his 
view of the state of the country during the 
Stuart period, as compared with it at the 
present time, 338-340—Letter from Jef- 
ferson in support of his views, 342—he 
adopts some of Ricardo’s opinions, 346_ 
epithets of abuse used by him, 348—mea- 
sure proposed by him for bettering the 
condition of the country, 353, 354. 

Draper, J. W., M.D.,—discovers the an- 
tagonizing action of the two halves of the 
spectrum, 494. 


Emigration as a cure for Ireland, 513. 
England, the three evangelic eras in, 306- 
310. 


Etching of Daguerreotypes, 492. 


F 
Final Causes,—the doctrine of, commonly 
disparaged, 1—discarded by Epicurus and 
Lucretius, 1, 2—objected to by Bacon and 
Descartes, 2—nature of Bacon’s objec- 
tions to, 3—legitimate use of, vindicated by 
Bacon and Robert Boyle, 4—its subser- 
vience to physical science and natural theo- 
logy, 4, 5, 24—-Whewell’s opinions of, 5— 
nature of Descartes’ objections to, 5, 6— 
vindicated by Hon. Robert Boyle, 6—ana- 
lysis of Boyle’s disquisitions, 6, 7, 8—dis- 
paraged by Laplace, Cabanis, and Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire, 9, 10—influence of science on 
our national religion, 10, 11— Victor 
Cousin’s historical cycles, 1] our present 
position in hischart, 12_-worksof Auguste 
Comte and John Mill on the sensational 
system, 12—ideal system revived through 
Kant’s speculations and Dr. Chalmers’ 
works, 12—tendency to scepticism in 
England, 13—physical science discouraged 
at Oxford, 13, 14—Bishop Wiseman’s re- 
marks on the study of geology, 14—Mr. 
Irons, 15—his opinions on the argument 
from design and natural theology, 18, 19 
—general outline of his scheme, 20—his 
definition of a cause, 20—Westminster 
Divines on second causes, 20, 21—Mr. 
Irons’ attempt to overthrow Paley’s argu- 
ment from design, 21—inconsistencies of 
Irons’ argument, 22—definition of final 
causes, 23—difference between ancient 
and modern speculations on, 23—the ar- 
gument for the being of a God from, stated 
by the ancients, 23, 24—dsctrine of causa- 
tion, 24, 25—Mr. Irons’ doctrine of final 
causes, 25—religion the final cause of the 
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human mind, 26— examination of Mr. , 


Irons’ theory, 26—natural evidence of 
theology maintained by Professor Whe- 
well, 27, 28. 

Financial History of England, effects of the 
Revelution of 1688, 337, 338—State of 
England during the reigns of Charles IT. 
and James 1I., 338, 339—effects of the 


Act of 1719, 341—Napoleon’s project of | 
invading England, 343, 344—-expenditure | 


incurred to meet the invasion, 345—Ri- 
eardo’s tract on the Funding System, 346 
—enclosures of lands in England and 
Wales, 347—position of England and of 
the Continental Powers in the prospect of 
war, 349, 350 —different condition of the 


English and French labourer, 352—pro- | 
posal for sweeping away the national debt | 


and taxes, 353, 354. 


Fizeau, M.,—his discovery of the Electro- | 


type process in Photography, 491. 
Forbes, Duncan. 
Lord Lovat, 89, 90—his birth and parent- 


age, 92, 93—his clemency towards his | 
vanquished countrymen, 93, 94—he enters 
Parliament, 95—becomes Lord-Advocate, | 


96, 97—measures carried by him through 


Parliament, 97—his zeal im serving his | 


country, 98—change in his religious opin- 
ions, 99—is appointed President of the 


Court of Session, 100—his talents as a | 


lawyer, 100, 101—his exertions in sup- 


pressing the Rebellion of 745, 102, 103— | 


ingratitude of Government for his valu- 
able services, 104, 105—his death and 
character, 106-108. 

Foster, Judge,—his opinion on Middle-men, 
525. 

France, condition of, 351—paralell between 
and England, 352, 353. 

Freeman, J. J., and D. Johns. See Narra- 
tive. 


Galileo, his mode of publishing his discove- 


ries, 239. 
* Galle, M., discovers the New Planet, 227. 
German Women, 372. See Hahn Hahn. 


Germany, theology of, 355—Biblical litera- 


ture, 367. 


Grimshaw, Rev. William, his popularity and | 


ardour in his work, 326. 


H 
Hahn Hahn, Fda, Countess of. Her novels, 
368 — literary ladies a new order of 
beings, 368—proper province of women, 


369, 370—of men, 370—the domestic ro- | 
mance the peculiar province of liter- | 


ary ladies, 370, 371—character of her 


writings, 371, 372——German women, | 


their taste for psychology, 372, 373 
—Sybille, 373-380—female characters of 
Countess Hahn Hahn contrasted with 


those of Shakspere and Goethe, 380, | 


381—tendency to scepticism and an ideal 


VOL. VII. NO. XIV. 


His expostulations with 
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life among German women, 381, 382— 
Grifin Faustine, 382, 383 — Countess 
Hahn Hahn’s travels, 385—her descrip- 
tion of young girls, 383, 384—good-breed- 
ing, 384, 385—the Countess’s vanity, 385 
—Anglomania, 386, 387—German na- 
tional character, 387. 

Herat, seige of, 430. 

Hervey, Rev. James, acccount of his con- 
version, 317—his death, 318—style of his 
writings, 318, 319. 

Hong-Kong, 399. 

Howard, John, his three visits to Scotland, 
67—-results of his exertions in behalf of 
Scottish jails, 68. 

| Hume, David — Life and Correspondence 

of—Analysis of his character, 541—Scot- 

land during the seventeenth century, 543 

—birth and education of Hume, 545— 

early compositions, 547—his own dissec- 

tion of his mind and temper, 549—+trea- 
tise of human nature, 550—his infidelity, 

553—moral and political essays, 554— 

his epistolary style, 555—candidate for 

the Chair of Ethics in the University of 

Edinburgh, 556 — personal appearance, 

557—goes to Paris with Lord Hertford, 

558—his merits as a man of letters, 559 

| —merits of his History of England, 559. 

| Hunt, Robert,—his improvements on the 
Talbotype, 467. 

Hussey, Mr., his endeavours to account for 

| the perturbations of Uranus, 209, 210. 


| 


| Huygens, his discovering the triple form of 
Saturn, 240, 241. 


I 
| India, dogs of, 44-46. See Dogs. 
| Indian Politicals, 420—Lord Metcalfe, 423 
—political agents, 425—Wellington’s opi- 
nion of them, 427—-Russian intrigue in 
India, 429Siege of Herat, 430—Lieu- 
tenant Pottinger in the Durbar of Kam- 
ran, 433—Sir William Macnaghten, 435 
—Major Macgregor, 436— Mr. G. R. 
Clerk, 437,—province of Sinde, 438. 
| Treland, proposed measures for its improve- 
ment, 278—Poor Law in, 279—emigra- 
tion from, 282. See Political Economy. 
— Agrarian Outrages in, 505 — recent 
legislation—the Poor Law, 507—Loans- 
act, 509_-sale of encumbered estates act, 
509—foreed sales, 511—reclamation of 
waste lands, 512—emigration, 513—civil- 
izing effects of the works carried on by 
Government in the barony of Dukallow, 
515, 516—banditti in 1821, 517—origin 
of the title Captain Rock, 519 — effects 
upon the publie mind, of a prophecy pro- 
mising the triumphant establishment of 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1825, 519 
| and Prince Hohenlohe’s miracles, 519 
—mysterious oaths, 520—rhymes of the, 
Sons of Union, 521—testimonies of Sir 
M. Barrington, and Sir W. Petty as to 
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the causes of the disturbances, 522, 523 
no proper local agencies for the practical 
working of any measure for good, 524 
absenteeism, 524—Judge Foster’s opinion 
on Middle-men, 526 — savage life and 
wretched husbandry, 527,528—the Crown 
and its tenants in Ballykilcline, 528— 
murder of Mr. Goring, 531—effect of 
transportation as a punishment, 532— 
execution of criminals, 533—wake over 
the body, 533—murder of Mr. Prim, 534 
—murder of Mr. Watson, 535—Spenser’s | 
view of the state of Ireland two centuries | 
ago, 538. 

Trons, William J., of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, ]5—his style and religious views, 17 | 
—General design of his dissertation, 18. | 
See Final Causes. | 


Karsten, Dr.,—his accelerating liquid in | 
photography, 489. 
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of European intercourse, 143—the cruelty 
of the French prejudiced them against all 
Europeans, ib.—results of missionary la- 
bour, 145—hostility of Government to the 
missionaries, 147—the Christians accused 
—the queen’s resolution, 149—her letter 
to the missionaries, i),—their reply, 150 
—treatment of Christian books—the proto- 
martyr, 141—Christians tried for witch- 
craft, 152 — Madeira, ib.— persecutions 
there—Maria Joaquina condemned, 153 
—attack on Miss Rutherford’s house, 154 
—Dr. Kalley’s house attacked—his escape, 
157—conduct of the British Consul, 158 
—hundreds of native Christians fly for 
their lives, ]60—early condition of Tahiti, 
161—London Missionary Society send a 
mission there in 1795, ib,—its success— 
English and French testimonies, 163 
Jesuitism, #b.—French missionaries, 164 
—their mode of conversion—conduct of 
Britain—Queen Pomare, 167—remarks 
on the conduct of France by Mr. Mark 
Wilkes, ib. 


Le Verrier, M., publication of his memoirs 
on the Theory of Uranus, 218—he does | 


not assign a place to the New Planet till 
seven months after Mr. Adams had done 
so, 219—Mr. Airy’s reception of his com- 


Marten’s panoramic camera, 499. 
Medical Missions, 419. 

Medical Periodicals, 169. 

Metcalfe, Lord, 423. 

Moser’s researches in photography, 502. 


munications, 224, 225—kind of merit that 


belongs to him, 235. 

Lorrequer, Harry, his works, 113. 

Lovat, Simon, Lord —time in which he 
lived, 72—his education at the University 
of Aberdeen, 73—his attempts to disen- 


herit his cousin, 73, 74—he marries the | 


dowager-peeress, 75—his manner of life, 
76—his visit to France, 78, 79—takes re- 
fuge at Rotterdam, and afterwards in 
France, 80—escapes from France and ar- 
rives in Scotland, 81—litigations in order 
to secure the Lovat estates, 82, 83—his 
influence with the Highlanders, 84—life 
at Castle Dounie, 85—his intrigues and 
utter disregard of truth, 86, 87—his un- 
certainty which party to join, 88—his skill 
in lying, 89—his trial and execution, 91, 
92. 


Macgregor, Major, —his transactions in 
India, 436. 

Macnaghten, Sir Wm.,—his transactions in 
India, 435. 


| Narrative of the Persecutions of the Chris- 

tians in Madagascar. By J. J. Freeman 

and D. Johns, 137. 

| Natural Theology, defended by Professors 
Sedgwick and Powell, 15—definition of, 
16—opinions of Mr. Irons on, 18, 19— 
Natural Evidence of Theology maintain- 
ed, 27, 28. 

New Planet. Discovery of its supposed 
place in the heavens by Mr. Adams, 213- 
217—M. Le Verrier, discovers it seven 
months later, but is the first to publish it, 
217-221—researches after, by Professor 
Challis, 222-224—_Mr. Airy’s reception of 
M.LeVerrier’s communications regarding, 

| 224, 225—Discovery of by Dr. Galle, 227 

| oh Arago names it Le Verrier, 228— 

arguments in favour of Mr. Adams’ being 
| the original discoverer, 235-244—is named 

| Neptune, 245. 

| Newton, Rev. John, his manner of life, 330, 

|  831—his “ Cardiphonia,” 332. 





Madagascar, Past and Present, 137. 

Madeira, or the Spirit of Antichrist in 1846, | 
&e. By J. Roddam Tate, R.N., 137. 

Madagascar, Madeira, Tahiti, 137—why | 


| 
| Niepeé, M. N., and M. I.,—their discov- 


eries in photography, 482, 485. 


Norfolk, educational contrast between and 


Haddington, 54, 55. 


considered in connection with oneanother, | Notes on the Inhalation of Sulphuric Ether, 
137—the inhabitants of Madagascar are |__in the practice of Midwifery. By J. Y. 
of varied origin, 138—the negro race—the | Simpson, 169. 


Hovas—form of Government, 139—the | 
natives nearly barbarous—sunk in idola- | Painless operations in Surgery, 169—this 
subject interesting to all, 169—former at- 
tempts at etherization, 171—pneumatic 
medicine, 172— Dr, Pearson — Nysten, 


try—their passion forinfanticide, 140—the 
present sovereign a woman of great wick- 
edness, 141-~-their religion, 142—effect 
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173—sulphuric ether has long been used, | 

174—history of the discovery, 175—Mr. 

Liston’s letter to Professor Miller, 176— | 
promulgation of the discovery in Scotland, | 
177—Mr. Horace Wells’ claim, 178—Sir | 
Humphry Davy’s, 179—America must | 
have the credit of the first announce- 
ment of etherization, 1 80—effects of ether, 
1$l—very various, 182—the dream of | 
ether, 183—resemblance to intoxication, 
185—examples, 186—duration of effects, 
187—mode of administration, 189—toler- 
ance of ether, 191—possible bad effects of | 
ether, 192—its risks, ] 95—precautions in | 
its use, 197 —its advantages, ]98—its use | 
in midwifery, 201—its use to the lower | 
animals, 205—the duty of investigating | 
its properties, and of acknowledging from 
whom is the gift, 206. 

Parker, Mr. Theodore, 356. See De Wette. 

Petty, Sir W.,— his testimony as to the 
eause of the outrages in Ireland, 522, 523. | 

Photography — the art of drawing by the 
agency of light, 465approximation to the 
invention by Mr. Wedgewood, and Sir 
Humphry Davy, 467 —discoveries by 
Mr. Talbot, 469— experiments by Mr. 
Reade, 470—Mr. Talbot’s double process, 
471 — single process described, 473 — 
different forms of photography, 474— 
improvements on Mr. Talbot’s process, | 
475—supposed improvements, 477—pla- 
giarism by M. Blanquart-Evrard, 478, 
479—superiority of Mr. Talbot’s process, 
479—defects of photography, 480—im- 
provements in positive Talbotypes, 481— 
history of the Daguerreotype, 482, 484— 
Niepeé and Daguerre liberally rewarded | 
by the French Government, 484, 485— 
Daguerre’s process, 486—improvements 
by M. Claudet, 487, 488 — Dr. Kar- | 
sten’s accelerating liquid, 489—photoge- | 

nic focus, 490—reversion of picture, 490 | 

—gilding and electrotyping, 491—etching | 

of Daguerreotypes, 492—influence of co- | 

lours, 493—Dr. Draper’s researches, 494 

—opposite actions in the spectrum, 495— | 
recent discoveries by M. Claudet, 496 | 
experiments by Hunt, Karsten,and Knorr, | 
497Fizeau, 498—Marten’s panoramic | 
camera, 499—importance of the art, 500 | 
—invisible images in solid and fluid sur- | 
faces, 501—Moser’s researches, 502—ex- | 
tensive application of the art, 503—value 
in the arts, 504. 

Political agents in India, 420. 

Political economy of a famine, 247Politi- 
cal economy, definition of, 247—falsely 
accused, 248, 249—political economy of a 
general famine, 250—Rise of prices in 
seasons of scarcity explained, 250—ulti- 
mate good resulting therefrom, 251—fluc- 
tuation in prices exceeds fluctuation in 
quantity, 252—difficulty of combination | 
among dealers our great security, 253— | 
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impossibility of competition and bad ef- 
fects of monopoly in the remote parts of 
Scotland and Ireland, 254, 255—means of 
purchasing as necessary as supplies of 
food, 255—the present visitation a local 
famine, 256—preservation of human life 
the paramount object, 257—extent of 
death from starvation, 257, 258—differ- 
ence between the famine of 1801 and that 
of 1847, 258, 259_equalization of pressure 
effected in some measure by spontaneous 
benevolence, 260, 261— interference of 
Government necessary, 261, 262—Stop- 
page of distilleries, 262, 263--increase of 
purchasing power raises prices of food, 
and tends to equalize the pressure of fa- 
mine, 264, 265—argument in favour of 
distilleries, 266—double benefit resulting 
from high prices in times of scarcity, 267, 
268—public measures and private : bene- 
volence for relief of famine in France, 
369, 270—food, and means of purchasing 
it in the country, 271—Sir R. Peel’s pro- 
posal of a direct taxation, 272—effect of 
direct taxation on trade, 273—resourees 
of a nation within itself, 274--a direct 
taxation recommended for the improve- 
ment of Ireland and the Highlands, 275 
—its effect on the higher classes, 276— 
consumption the great end of production, 
277—means by which an improvement in 
the state of Ireland must be carried out, 
278—effect of the new poor law in Scot- 
land, 279—Irish poor law, 279—neces- 
sity of special measures for the present 
exigency, 280—Parliamentary Commis- 
sion, 280—what the character and ob- 
jects of its members ought to be, 281— 
importance of the present opportunity, 
282—commission on the State of Landed 
Property in Ireland, 282—emigration 
from Ireland, 282—importance of an eco- 
nomical Survey of Ireland, 283—impo- 
licy of a New Poor Law at this time, 284 
—necessity for its amendment, 285—pro- 
posed commission, greatness of means re- 
quired by it, 285—its great object, 286— 
answer to the question, Why there should 
be such numerous deaths by starvation, 
while there is such abundance of means ? 
286, 287—Relief Committees, 288—im- 
portance of co-operation with Landhold- 
ers, 288—benefits which may result 
from Ireland’s present calamity, 289— 
inefficiency of the Relief Committees, 
290—Duty of Landed Proprietors, 290. 


Poor Law in Scotland and Ireland, 279—of 


England, 285-288. See Political Economy. 


Poor-Law Act for Ireland, 507. 
Popular Serial Literature. 


Punch and the 
Churchman’s Monthly Magazine, 110, 
1]1—reason for reviewing works that are 
not yet complete, 112—the Knight of 
Gwynne— Charles 0’ Malley, 113—the au- 
thor of the Pickwick Papers, 114—the 
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Battle of Life, 114-116—Dombey & Son, 


116—Florence Dombey,. 117—Christo- | 


pher Tadpole, 117-119—Vanity Fair, 119, 


120—contributors to Punch character- | 


ized, 120, 121—Comiec History of Eng- 


land, 122—-Knight’s Volumes and Cham- | 
bers’s Tracts, 123, 124—Coleridge’s ac- ' 


count of Prudence, 124, 125—The Com- 
missioner—description of a fox-hunt, 126- 
128—London by moonlight, 128, 129— 
duelling, 129, 130—Fitzurse murdered by 
a maniac, 131—closing scene of Lord 
Outrun, 132, 133—Comment by Punch on 


Mr. M‘Neile’s petition to the Queen, 134 | 
—the Old Year and the New Year, 136. | 
Pottinger, Lieutenant, in the Durbar of | 


Kamran, 433. 
Priority of Discovery and Priority of Publi- 
cation, relative value of, 233-244—dan- 


gers of premature publication, 235-236— | 


Patent laws of Europe, 237, 238. 


Reade, Mr.—his experiments in photo- 
graphy, 470. 

Reclamation of waste lands in Ireland, 512. 

Religions of the World, Maurice’s—Legacy 
of the Honourable Robert Boyle, 299, 300 
—Mahometanism, 301, 302—Christian- 
ity, 302, 303, 

Rice, cultivation of, 401, 402. 

Romaine, Rev. William, 328, 329. 

Russian intrigues in India, 429. 


Sale of encumbered estates in Ireland act, 
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